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weighty  vedson  why  <ill  business  tnen  should  ixitvonize  the  puhli^^ 
cations  of  THE  NEW  YORK  MERCANTILE  JOURNAL  CO.,— be- 
yond obtaining  a knowledge  of  current  events  which  have  DIRECT 
reference  to  commercial  and  financial  affairs, — will  be  readily  ap- 
preciated upon  a moment’s  reflection.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  plan  of  management  of  the  currency  of  the  nation,  advocatetM 
by  these  publications,  (viz.:  The  1%’ew  Vorlc  Mercantile  .TonmnlJ 
The  I>ry  Cioods  Journal, The  Orng'S’isl'*’  Jonrnal,XUe  Hard  war  J 
Price-Current,  and  The  «rocer»’  Price-Cnrrent,^  when  adopteM 
(merely  a question  of  time),  tvill  remove  ALL  LIABILITY  T(1 
financial  FANICS,  such  as,  in  years  past,  have  so  sf  » J 
disturbed  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  and  entailed  such  fearU 
fid  loss  upon  all.  The  most  memorable  of  these  occurred  in 
and  1857.  The  loss  to  the  nation  through  non-employment  of 
bor  (for  a twelve-month  only)  caused  by  the  panic  of  185  4 , is  va^k 
riously  estimated  at  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $2,000,000,00(M 
which,  if  distributed  among  the  merchants,  tvould  average  THREM 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  EACH,  if  we  take  only  the  smallest  swwt  J 

$1,500, 000, 000-am?  estimate  the  number  of  merchants  « 
500,000,  or  one  in  eighty  of  our  population.  Kith  these  facts  iH 
mind  is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  ALL  TO  WORK  EARNESTLM 
TO  AVERT  SUCH  DISASTERS  IN  FUTURE  ? ■ 


SALT  A NECESSITY— WHAT  IS  ECONOMY  ? 

Since  Salt  is  not  only  necessary  to  Health,  but  life  itself,  any  man  vrhe 
would  entirely  dispense  with  its  use,  in  order  to  reduee  h.s  expenses  from 
one  hundred  dollars  to  ninety-nine  dollars  and  nlnety-five  cents  per 
would  no  doubt  be  considered  eccentric,  to  say  the  least.  What,  then,  oughi 
one  to  think  of  the  merchant  who-because  business  Is  dull 
scarce-cuts  off  his  Commercial  and  Financial  Newspaper;  the  Salt  of  hi 
business  affairs*  The  man  who  JUDICIOUShY  economises  is  wise,  but  when 
brluowrhim-lftowi^^^^  from  the  earth,  with  a view  o 

hoarding  it,  he  makes  a mistake. 


Currency  leeds  of  Commerce. 


NATIONAL  PAPER  MONET,  Interchangeable  with  OoTernment  Bonds, 
advocated.— Lecture  by  Mr.  Wallace  P.  Groom. 


At  iht  request  of  many  of  the  prominerd  cUizens  of  2^  ew  York,  a lecture  was  delivered 
upon  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  Walkice  P.  Groom,  editor  of  2 HE  NEW  YORK  MERGAE- 
TILE  JOURNAL,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  December  llth,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Younq  Men's 
Christian  AssockUion.  When  ibis  lecture  was  first  proposed  it  was  expected  that  Horace  Greeley 
would  preside  ^ but  Providence  having  ordered  this  otherwise,  the  chair jwas  occupied  by  Edioani 
A.  Jones,  Esq.,  President  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Groom,  being  hdro- 
duced,  said:* 


Mb.  Chaieman,  Ladies  aitd  Gentlemen: 

It  is  Dottoo  much  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
else  of  a secular  character  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  the  masses  as  the  securing  of  a healthy 
condition  of  the  circulating  mediumj  for  this  is 
the  life  blood  of  commerce.  The  currency 
question  has  not  only  been  sadly  misunder- 
stood, but  its  discussion,  trom  some  inexplica- 
ble reason,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a com- 
parative waste  of  time.  We  trust,  however, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  so  portray  its  importance 
as  to  obtain  your  closest  attention. 

And  may  we  not  ask  you  kindly,  yet  most 
earnestly,  to  lay  aside  for  a brief  space  the 
prejudices  which  you  may  have  imbibed,  una- 
wares, in  relation  to  the  Currency  Needs  of 
Commerce,  that  we  may  the  more  easily  come 
to  understand  the  methods  whereby  those 
needs  can  be  most  readily  and  surely  met. 
Most  people  are  ready  to  say  that  they  are 
open  to  conviction,  claiming  that  their  minds 
free  from  bias  relative  to  this  or  almost 
any  other  matter  that  they  may  be  asked  to 
consider.  In  thus  believing,  however,  they  at 
least  deceive  themselves.  How  many  persons 
do  we  know  that  cannot,  in  fact,  whatever  be 
their  pretence,  give  an  intelligent  reason  why 
they  united  with  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 


or  Methodist,  in  preference  to  some  other  or- 
thodox church.  The  truth  is,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  they  are  simply  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  fathers  and  mothers  before  them,  who 
walked  with  the  church  to  which  they  now  be- 
long; and  they  grew  up  in  it.  And  in  political 
matters  is  it  not  almost  universally  the  case, 
as  the  father  votes  so  votes  the  son  ? All  this 
is  natural,  and  we  like  to  see  the  young  rever- 
ence the  views  and  feelings  of  their  parents 
and  others  ot  maturer  years,  provided  this  ap- 
parent parrot-like  imitation  does  not  come  of 
thoughtlessness. 

We  hold  that  each  person  is  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  soundness  of  his  opinions; 
and  we  confess  that  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  inquisitive  disposition  of  the  little  boy 
who  was  told  the  first  day  he  went  to  school 
that  the  name  of  a certain  character — the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet— was  A.  Doubting  the 
propriety  of  believing  the  statement  without 
a good  reason  being  assigned,  he  asked  the 
teacher,  somewhat  to  her  annoyance,  how  she 
knew  that  A was  the  right  name.  When  told — 
in  the  place  of  a proper  explanation — that  his 
teacher’s  teacher  told  her  so,  he  promptly 
asked  how  teacher  No.  2 knew,  and  was  not 
satisfied  on  being  informed  that  teacher  No.  3 
had  told  her.  He  therefore  pressed  the  ques- 
tion far  iLough  to  be  told  that  teacher  about 
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No.  8 was  taught  to  call  it  A by  teacher  No.  9; 
and  then,  perhaps  a little  impatiently,  said  : — 
“ How  dia  that  teacher  know  that  her  teacher 
didn’t  tell— a — mistakenf  ’ 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  think  for  ourselves,  making  good  use  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone  over  the 
field  before  us.  It  is  sad  to  know,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  our  every  thought  is 
warped  more  or  less  by  prejudice.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  all  men  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  hold  onto  old  theories,  habits  and  customs, 
hut  it  is  a great  misfortune  when  they  become 
so  wedded  to  them  that  they  are  not  only  made 
almost  totally  blind  to  the  onward  movement  of 
civilization,  but  become  bigoted,  and  hence, 
virulent  opposers  of  progress. 

Prejudice  is  the  great  enemy  of  truth — the 
chief  obstacle  to  science  and  philosophy;  a 
veil  which  clouds  perception;  a moral  narcotic 
which  stupefies  conscience:  the  parent  of  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry.  Then  let  us,  for  a brief 
space,  so  far  as  possible,  lay  aside  our  preju- 
dices and  reason  together  upon  the  question 
before  us:  “The  Currency  Needs  of  Com- 
merce.” And  in  considering  this  subject,  let 
not  candid  and  frank  utterances  offend,  but  let 
us  all  endeavor  to  search  out  the  truth,  grasp 
it  firmly,  and  brand  the  false  theories  which 
abound,  so  that  others  less  favored  with  op- 
portunities for  research  may  receive  benefit 
from  our  labors. 

Some  lady  present  may  say  to  herself,  this 
matter  does  not  concern  me;  it  is  only  impor- 
tant to  men  who  attend  to  the  more  active  bu- 
siness affairs  of  life.  This  is  a great  mistake. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  has  a deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  this  matter,  as  we  trust  all 
will  be  ready  to  admit  before  we  have  done. 

It  18  necessary,  in  order  to  make  any  genu- 
ine progress  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  have  a fair  understanding  of  what 
money  or  currency  really  U;  what  its  func- 
tions are;  and,  also,  where  the  power  to  make 
a legal  tender  lies.  This  brings  us  down  to  the 
base  line  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  sadly-neglected  of  sciences, 
known  as  Political  Economy.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  a faint  idea 
of  what  it  teaches. 

With  us  government  is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals and  communities,  formed  into  town- 
ships, counties,  States,  and  a Union  of  States 
under  a Constitution,  which  declares  that  no 
State  shall  “ emit  bills  of  credit,’’  the  right  be- 
ing reserved  to  the  General  Government,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  coin  money — i.  e.,  stamp  or  print — 
and  “fix  the  value  thereof.”  Government, 
then,  is,  in  reality,  a huge,  purely  mutual,  in- 
Burance  company,  in  which  every  male  citizen 
of  lawful  age  is  a trustee,  and  all  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction  are  insured,  and  are  in  some  man- 
ner compelled  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of  such 
insurance.  All  have,  therefore,  a direct  in- 
terest in  an  economical  management  of  gov- 
ernment affairs,  being  jointly  responsible  for 
the  discharge  cf  all  its  liabilities.  • 


Money,  or  currency,  is  an  instrument  ot 
commerce  without  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  all  distribution  of  products 
through  the  old  and  exceedingly  awkward  and 
expensive  process  of  barter.  Currency  does 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  depend  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made.  In  fact,  it  ought  not  to  have  any  value 
whatever  other  than  that  of  a mortgage,  which 
our  legal  tender  of  to-day  really  is,  covering 
every  inch  of  ground  and  all  properly  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
also  be  said  to  be  endorsed  by  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  thus  even  covering  future  earn- 
ings. 

If,  then,  we  keep  in  mind  that  no  legal  ten- 
der currency  can  be  issued,  except  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  that  its  issues  can  only 
be  made  a legal  tender  within  its  boundaries, 
whether  its  declarations  be  printed  upon  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  paper,  wo  shall  not  be  very 
liable  to  go  far  astray. 

It  is  claimed  by  some,  that  Government  has 
no  right  to  issue  paper  money ; that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. Our  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  question,  and  most  satisfactorily. 

It  is  the  bouuden  duty  of  Congress  to  coin 
money — i.e.,  printer  stanip  it — and  to 
the  value  thereof,”  and  with,  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  people. 

For  the  proper  development  of  a healthy  com- 
merce, a currency  that  shall  be  uniform  in 
purchasing  power,  elastic  in  volume,  conform- 
ing torthe  requirements  of  trade  at  the  various 
seasons  ot  the  year,  is  a positive  necessity.  It 
should  not  bo  over-abundant  when  trade  is 
dull  during  the  extreme  weather  ot  both  Sum- 
mer and  Winter,  and  yet  it  should  be  sufficient, 
when  all  the  machinery  of  commerce  is  most 
tally  employed,  as  in  the  Spring  and  Fall— 
especially  the  latter,  when  the  crops  of  the 
South  and  West  are  coming  upon  the  market, 
and  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  North  and  East  are  in  the 
greatest  demand.  Secretary  Boutwell,  in  bis 
annual  report,  just  submitted,  among  other 
things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  very  cor- 
rectlysaya  : 

“ Tkere  is  a necessity  every  Autumn  for 
moving  the  crops  without  delay  from  the  South 
and  West  to  the  seaboard^  that  they  may  be  in 
hand  for  export  and  consumption  as  wanted. 
This  work  should  be  done  in  the  main  before 
the  lakeSy  rivers  and-canals  are  closed^  and  yet 
it  cannot  be  done  without  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  currency, 

“ In  the  Summer  months  funds  accumulate  at 
the  centres,  but  the  renewal  of  business  in 
August  and  September  gives  employment  for 
large  sums,  and  leaves  little  or  iwthingfor  for- 
warding  the  crops  in  October  and  November,  • 
Nor  would  this  difficulty  be  obviated  by  a per- 
manent increase  or  a permanent  reduction  of 
the  volume  of  currency.  The  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  increases 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy,  as  shown  in 
the  abundance  of  its  harvests.  The  crops  can- 
not be  moved  generally  by  the  aid  of  bank  bal- 
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ances,  checks,  and  letters  of  credit,  but  only  by 
bank  notes  and  United  States  notes  paid  at 

* once  to  the  producers.  This  money  finds  its 
way  speedily  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  to 
the  commercial  centres,  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  general  use  after  the  reason  for  its 
issue  has  ceased,  the  value  of  currency  would 
be  decreased  permanently,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing the  same  process  would  be  repeated,  with 
the  same  results,  and  thus  would  the  country 
depart  more  and  more  widely  from  the  policy 
of  resumption.  The  problem  is  to  find  <mway 
of  increasing  the  currency  for  moving  thecropsy 
and  diminishing  it  at  once  when  that  work  is 
done,'^ 

^ It  will  be  observed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  is  evidently  growing  up  to  a better 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  but  as  yet  he  only 
sees  “ men  as  trees  walking.”  In  other  por- 
tions of  his  report  he  has  so  commingled  legal 
tender  notes,  national  bank  notes  and  gold, 
(we  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit.)  that 
we  cannot  quote  at  any  length  from  it,  without 
occupying  too  much  time  in  explaining  wherein 
we  dissent  from  bis  views,  notwithstanding 
they  are  now  much  more  nearly  correct  than 
formerly. 

The  questions  that  naturally  arise  in  this 
discussion  are, — 1st.  Have  we  a currency  at 
the  present  time  that  fully  meets  the  require- 
ments of  commerce  ? 2nd.  Have  we  ever  had 
a perfect  currency  ? 3rd.  Is  it  possible  to  coin 
a perfect  currency  out  of  gold,  silver,  nickel, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  or  other  merchaqfiise? 

* The  answer  to  these  questions  is  an^  em- 
phatic NO.  Then  comes  the  inquiry:  Can  a 
perfect  currency  be  obtained  1 To  this 
we  promptly  say,  Yes.  A currency  as 
nearly  perfect  as  anything  human  can  well  be 
can  most  easily  be  secured  through  a proper 
management  of  the  Treasury  department;  not 
at  the  dictation  of  the  Secretary,  but  by 
the  people’s  operations  in  their  individual 
capacity.  The  process  is  very  simple.  Let  the 
Government  coin,  t.  e.,  stamp  or  print  money 
of  paper,  the  promise  being  only  that  such 
money  snail  be  a legal  lender  for  all  dues,  both 
public  and  private,  and  exchangeable  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  with  government  bonds 
bearing  a fixed  rate  ot  interest,  say  three  and 
sixty-five  one-hundredths  per  cent,  per  annum, 
—one  cent  per  day  on  one  hundred  dollars — 
said  bonds  being  payable  on  demand,  including 
interest  in  the  same  currency. 

Secretary  Boutwell  says,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  “ I he  problem  is'to  find  a way  of  in- 
creasing the  currency  for  moving  the  crops 
and  diminishing  it  at  once  when  that  work  is 
done.”  This  reciprocal  conversion  of  Govern- 
• ment  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a fixed  rate, 
with  legal  tender  notes  at  the  option,  not  of 
Government— but  of  the  holders— while 
it  is  the  only  method— will  solve  the  problem 
beyond  a doubt,  and  that  to  the  entire  and  per- 
manent satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Some 
will  probably  say,  this  plan  of  issuing  paper 
money  appears  very  well  as  a theory,  but  their 
prejudices  in  favor  of  gold,  which  they  un- 


wisely deem  a standard  of  value,  are  so  strong 
that  they  will  not  admit  that  our  commercial 
affairs  can  be  carried  on  without  it.  They,  in 
the  first  place,  fall  into  a very  serious  error,  in 
thinking  that  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries bears  a vastly  more  important  relation  to 
our  interior  commerce  than  it  really  does; 
and  again,  that  our  gold  coin  is  necessary  to 
settle  the  balance  of  trade,  so  called.  They 
jump  at  conclusions,  or  accept  the  statement 
of  others  without  thought  They  pass  along 
from  day  to  day  in  the  old  ruts  without  asking 
why  this  or  why  that.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, you  will  find  if  you  choose  to  make  the 
inquiries,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Bank 
Cashiers  and  Bonk  PresidentB  of  New  York 
City  to-day  thiuk  that  the  Bank  of  England  is 
a Government  institution.  They  discuss  its 
movements  as  reported  by  cable  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  wisdom,  but  some  of  them  never 
seem  to  inquire  as  to  the  inner  workings  of  an 
institution  which,  under  our  faulty  system,  has 
such  a controlling  infiuence  over  our  finances. 

Now  the  truth  is,  when  our  coin  is  exported 
it  is  not  as  so  much  money — for  it  ceases  to  bo 
legal  tender  as  soofi  as  it  leaves  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  government— but  simply  as  mer- 
chandise, being  sold  by  weight  as  so  much  old 
metal,  and  if  it  is  not  soon  reshipped  to  us  it 
is  either  re-coined  or  nsed  in  the  ornamental 
arts.  This  balance-of  trade-fallacy,  which  has 
taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  We 
cannot  better  illustrate  the  conduct  of  trade 
between  nations  than  by  assuming  that  each 
represents  a country  store  of  former  limes — 
say  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago — when  the  trade 
done  was  barter,  pure  and  simple.  Then  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  sold  their  com- 
modities to  the  merchant  at  a price  in  dollars, 
with  the  understanding  that  in  return  they 
could  have  anything  desired  from  the  mer- 
chant’s stock  at  the  market  price,  and  “ the 
balance  of  trade”  was  the  book  account,  upon 
which,  ordinarily,  to  the  great  relief  of  lb** 
debtor,  no  interest  was  charged.  As  between 
nations,  the  largest  expoiter  takes  the  balancn 
in  bonds  or  in  other  interest  bearing  obliga- 
tions, instead  of  leaving  it  in  non-interest 
bearing  book  account.  Bntin  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  those  obligations, it  is  true,  as  iu  former 
times, that  they  can  only  be  met  by  the  Creditor 
Nation,  accepting  out  of  the  store-houses  of  the 
debtor  such  commodities  as  may  by  cliauce  be 
selected  according  to  the  needs,  real  or  imagiu- 
a^,  of  the  former  at  prices  agreed  upon.  Some- 
times, though  seldom, ihQ  article  selected  by  our 
creditors — to  a small  amount — is  gold;  at  other 
times  silver;  but  gene^lly,  and  to  very  large 
amounts,  the  demand  is  for  cotton,  wheat, 
pork^  and  other  intrinsically  valuable  com- 
modities. When  an  individual  or  nation 
through  slothfulncss  or  otherwise  slops  pro- 
ducing, it  is  also  soon  an  imperative  neceasi- 
^ to  stop  buying;  mortgages  ol  future  pro- 
duction under  such  circumstances  becoming 
unmarketable. 

If  the  minds  of  the  people  were  entirely 
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free  from,  preconceived  thoKies  upon  this  sub- 
ect  ot  currency,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
implant  the  truth,  but  as  the  case  stands  deep- 
seated  error  must  bo  first  uprooted.  After  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  making  National 
Paper  money  much  nearer  perfect  measures  of 
value  than  gold  andsilveror  other  merchandise 
ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be,  by  adjusting 
the  volume  thereof  through  its  interchange- 
ability  at  the  option  of  the  holder  with  Gov- 
ernment bonds  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest, 
with  our  lamented  friend  Horace  Greeley  at 
considerable  length,  several  years  ago,  he 
quaintly  said:— “1  like  the  idea  very  much,  but 
you  know  the  heathen  philosophers  believed 
that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a huge  serpent  whose  tail  rested 
upon  a turtle  which  in  turn  rested  upon  a 
rock;  and  the  rock— well, that  was  so  far  down 
that  it  did  not  matter  whatitreatedon.  “Now,” 
he  added,  “ down  somewhere  near  that  imag- 
inary rock,  I think  you  ought  to  have  a little 
gold.”  “ In  other  words  ” he  continued,  “ if  you 
will  say  pay  interest  in  gold  on  these  bonds 
which  you  propose  shall  be  interchangeable 
with  National  Paper  Money  made  a full  legal 
tender— I will  endorse  the  proposition.”  Sub- 
sequently, however — in  December  1869 — Mr. 
Greeley  and  other  gentlemen — who  represented 
as  owners  or  officers  of  incorporated  compa- 
nies, assets  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  at 
least  two  hundred  million  dollars — at  our  re- 
quest signed  the  following  petition: 

“To  the  Hon.  GEonaE  S.  Boutwecx, 

Secretary  of  the  U.  S,  Treasury', 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  the  public,  at  the  present 
time,  for  converting  the  non-interest  bearing 
promises  of  the  Government  into  its  interest 
bearing  obligations,  except  by  purchasing 
TJ.  S.  bonds  on  the  open  market  at  a pre- 
mium: 

“ The  undersigned  respectfully  request  the 
Honorable  Secretary  to  submit,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  Congress,  a plan  for 
the  redemption  or  conversion  of  the  present 
legal  tender  notes,  by  issuing  therefor  ( at  the 
option  of  the  holder)  bonds,  of  the  denomina- 
tion ot  one  thousand  dollars  and  its  multiple, 
to  be  made  payable  on  demand,  in  the  said 
legal  tender  notes,  which  shall  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  such  re-conversion;  the  bonds  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  sixty- 
five  one  huudreths  (3  65-100)  per  cent,  per 
annum: 

“ And  also  that  promission  be  granted  to  the 
National  Banks  to  count  said  bonds  in  the  fe- 
serve  required  to  be  kept  by  law.  (Signed), 

P.  C.  Calhoun, 

Pres.  Fourth  National  Bank. 

Wm.  K-  Kitchen, 

Pres.  Park  National  Bank. 

John  L.  Smith, 

Pres.  St.  Nicholas  Bank. 

Fred.  S.  AVinston, 

Pres.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 


Pliny  Freeman, 

Pres.  Globe  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Morris  Franklin, 

Pres.  N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Halsey,  , ^ ^ 

Cashier  Tradesmen’s  Bank. 

K,  Baylks, 

Pres.  Market  Bank. 

W.  H.  Johnson, 

Pres.  Hanover  Bank. 

W.  &.  Vermilye, 

of  Vermilye  & Co.,  Bankers. 

Turner  Brothers, 

Bankers. 

U.  A.  Murdock, 

Pres.  Continental  Bank. 

F.  A.  Giles, 

U.  S.  Watch  Co. 

Horace  Greeley, 

N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Saml.  C.  Thompson, 

Pres.  First  National  Bank. 

Mason  Thomson, 

Pres.  Mechanics’  Banking  Association. 

R.  H.  IXIWRY, 

Pres.  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

W.  A.  Wheelock, 

Pres.  Central  National  Bank. 

A.  V.  iSTOUT, 

Pres.  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank, 

P,  A.  I’ALMEE, 

Pres.  Broadway  Bank. 

J.  Mr  M9ERI8ON, 

•pres.  Manhattan  Banking  Co. 

John  Parker, 

Cashier  Phmnix  Bank. 

P.  M.  Harris, 

Pres.  Nassau  Bank. 

S.  R.  Comstock, 

Pres.  Citizens'  Bank. 

H.  B.  Olaplin  & Co., 

Merchants. 

Jackson  S Schultz, 

Alerchant. 

W.  T.  Blodoett, 

Merchant. 

A.  A.  Low, 

Importer. 

Wm.  I.  Peake  & Co., 

Merchants. 

Edw.  B.  Mead, 

Treas.  Hart  Manufacturing  Co 
John  ICadie, 

Pres.  IT.  S.  Life  Insurance  Co. 

H.  A.  Burr, 

Manufacturer. 

Peter  Cooper, 

Pres.  Citizens*  Association. 

Wm.  H.  Cox, 

Cash.  Mechanics’  Bank. 

Bruce  & Cook, 

Importers,  &c. 

W.  M.  Halsted, 

Firm  of  Halsted,  Haines  & Co. 

Darius  R.  Mangam, 

* Pros.  National  Trust  Co. — And  others.  ' 
Wo  placed  this  petition  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  January,  1870, 
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and  have  been  anxiously  watching  the  result. 

\ For  a time,  we  thought,  it  did  not  receive  the 
attention  it  was  entitled  to.  Finally,  how- 
ever, as  wo  hare  already  intimated,  the  seed 
thus  sown  is  taking  root,  and  we  see,  here  and 
there,  a blade  of  wheat  forcing  its  way  through 
the  abundance  of  tares  with  which  the  Secre- 
tary's report  abounds. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, John  Jay  Knox,  indicates  a clearer  per- 
ception of  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  He 
has  evidently  been  pondering  over  the  request 
of  the  eminent  New  York  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  appended  to  the  petition,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  placed  before  Mr.  Bout- 
' well.  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  report,  submitted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  main,  very  justly  criticises  the 
operations  of  the  National  Banks,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  • 

“ In  times  of  excessive  stringency  loans  are 
' not  made  by  such  associations  to  business  men 
upon  commercial  paper,  but  to  dealers  in  spec- 
ulative securities  upon  short  lime  at  high  rates 
of  interest,  and  an  increase  of  call  loans  be- 
yond the  proper  limit  is  more  likely  to  afford 
facilities  for  unwarrantable  stock  speculations 
% than  relief  to  legitimate  business  transactions. 
The  variations  in  the  liabilities  requiring  re- 
serve in  the  banks  in  the  City  of  Newyork 
are  very  great  The  banks  outside  of  New 
York  during  the  dull  season  send  their  surplus 
means  to  that  city,  for  deposit  upon  interest, 

< to  await  the  revival  of  business.  The  banks  in 

the  City  of  New  York,  at  such  periods  of  the 
year,  have  no  legitimate  outlet  for  these  funds, 
and  are,  therefore,  threatened  with  loss.  The 
Stock  Board  takes  advantage  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  speculation  is  stimulated  by-  the 
cheapness  of  money,  and  a market  is  found 
for  the  idle  funds  upon  doubtful  collaterals, 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  trans- 
‘ actions  at  the  clearing  house,  which  during 
the  past  year  exceeded  thirty-two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  daily,  not  one- 
half  of  which  was  the  result  of  legitimate 

the  total  amount  of  transactions  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  bankers*  clearing 
house  ot  the  City  of  London.  The  evil  arises 
largely  from  the  payment  by  thte  banks  of  in- 
terest on  deposits,  an  old-established  custom, 
which  cannot  easily  be  changed  by  legisla- 
tion.” 

[We  would  say,  with  emphasis,  that  govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  mat- 
ters.] 

Mr.  Knox  adds:  “A  considerable  portion  of 
these  deposits  would  remain  at  home,  if  they 
could  be  used  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  and 
made  available  at  any  time  upon  the  return  of 
the  season  of  active  business.  No  sure  invest- 
ment of  this  kind  is,  however,  open  to  the 
country  banks;  and  the  universal  custom  is  to 
send  forward  the  useless  dollars  from  vaults 
comparatively  insecure  to  their  correspond- 
ents in  the  city,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
sajer^  and  at  the  same  time  earning  dividends 


for  shareholders.  A government  issue,  b6ar- 
ingalowrate  of  interest,  to  be  counted  as  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  reserve,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  amount  which  the  country  banks 
are  required  to  keep  on  hand,  is  the  proper 
remedy  for  such  a state  of  things.  Such  an 
issue  need  not  result  in  inflation,  for  the  cur- 
rency invested  would  be  in  the  possession  ot 
the  Government  . If  the  currency  is  held,  the 
objection  is  the  loss  of  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  this  loss  would  be  no  more  than  a 
just  rebate  -upon  the  $6,000,000  of  taxation  an- 
nually paid  by  the  banks  to  the  Government, 
at  a time  when  almost  every  kind  of  internal 
taxation  has  been  discontinued.  Such  a reduc- 
tion ot  taxation  should  not  begrudgingly  made 
if  the  result  shall  be  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
currency,  to  strengthen  and  steady  the  money 
market,  to  give  additional  security  to  $700,- 
000,000  belonging  to  depositors,  by  retaining  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  a large  amount  ot 
funds  for  legitimate  business  purposes,  which 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the  Stock 
board  to  unsettle  values  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  alternately  increase  and  depress  the 
price  of  every  commodity.” 

In  the  last  two  sentences  such  absurd  ideas 
are  intermingled  with  others  of  special  merit, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  sharp  words  of 
criticism.  It  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  have 
such  stupidity  manifested  by  a high  officer  of 
the  Government.  Let  us  examine  the  Comp- 
troller’s statement,  in  reference  to  the  Gov- 
ernment receiving  legal  tender  notes  and  is- 
suing therefor  bonds  payable  in  the  same  cur- 
rency on  demand,  including  interest  at  a low 
rate.  He  says:  “ The  objection  is  the  loss  of 
interest  to  the  Government.”  This  objection 
we  often  meet;  but  what  can  be  more  ab- 
surd? Loss  of  interest,  forsooth!  What 
do  the  gentlemen  mean?  What  does 
the  Comptroller  mean?  The  legal  tender 
Hotes  have  made  for  us  the  best  currency  we 
have  ever  had,  notwithstanding  the  officers  of 
the  Government  have  broken  faith  with  the 
people  in  the  management  of  the  national  fi- 
nances, not  obeying  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
laws,  insufficient  as  they  are.  Is  it  not  a fact 
that  these  notes  were  really  issued  as  a forced 
loan  ? And  were  they  not  used  in  payment  of 
just  obligations?  In  fact,  are  they  not  the 
most  sacred  promises  to  pay  the  Government 
has  ever  issued?  Why  then  this  objection ? 
Why  consider  it  a burden  to  pay  a low  rate  ot 
interest  for  a brief  space  on  bonds  issued  in 
lieu  of  these  notes  so  long  dishonored  ? In 
accordance  with  section  two  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Act,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives February  24th,  1862,  and  the  Senate 
the  following  day,  and  at  once  approved  by 
President  Lincoln,  legal  tender  notes  were 
fundable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  in  sums 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  its  multiple  into  5-20 
bonds  at  par. 

We  ought  to  say  here  that  in  the  original 
draft  of  this  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  legal 
tender  notes  were  made  a full  legal  tender. 
The  two  exceptions — the  payment  of  interest 
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on  GoTernment  bonds  and  duties  on  imports — 
came,  with  other  amendments,  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  were  bitterly  opposed  in  the  House, 
but  these  two  were  finally  accepted  as  a com- 
promise. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1862,  when  this 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
yens,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  for  an  hour 
in  closing  the  debate,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  permitted  to  make  a few  brief 
remarks,  in  which  he  said:  “I  am  opposed  to 
this  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  requires 
the  interest  on  Government  bonds  to  be  abso- 
lutely paid  in  coin,  because  its  effect  will  be  to 
depreciate  these  notes  as  compared  with  coin, 
by  declaring  them  in  advance  to  he  so  depre-^ 
ciated,^^ 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  remarks  on  the  bill,  as 
amended,  said: 

‘•I  approach  the  subject  with  more  depres- 
sion of  spirits  than  1 ever  before  aproached 
any  question.  I have  a melancholy  foreboding 
that  we  are  about  to  consummate  a cunningly 
devised  scheme,  which  will  carry  groat  injury 
and  great  loss  to  all  classes  of  the  people 
throughout  this  Union  except  one.  With  my 
colleague,  I believe  that  no  act  of  legislation 
of  this  Government  was  ever  hailed  with  as 
much  delight  througliout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Union,  by  every  class  of 
people,  without  any  exception,  as  the  bill 
which  we  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  Con- 
gratulations from  all  classes — merchants, 
f traders,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  la- 
borers— poured  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters. 
The  Boards  of  Trade  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia.Cmcinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  approved  the  provi- 
sions, and  urged  its  passags  as  it  was. 

“ I have  a dispatch  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  by  him  to  me,  urging  the 
^eedy  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  is  true  a doleful  sound  came  up 
from  the  caverns  (f  bullion  brokers,  and  from 
the  saloons  of  the  associated  hanks.  Their 
cashiers  and  agents  were  soon  on  the  ground, 
and  persuaded  the  Senate,  with  but  little  de- 
liberation, to  mangle  and  destroy  what  it  had 
cost  the  House  months  to  digest,  consider  and 
pass.  They  fell  upon  the  bill  in  hot  haste,  and 
so  disfigured  and  deformed  it,  that  its  .very 
father  would  not  know  it.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a beneficent  and  invigorating  meas- 
ure, it  is  now  positively  mischievous.  It  has 
all  the  bad  qualities  which  its  enemies  charged 
on  the  original  bill,  and  none  of  its  benefits. 
Jt  now  creates  money,  and  by  its  very  terms 
declares  it  a depreciated  currency.  It  makes 
two  classes  of  money — one  for  the  hanks  and 
brokers,  and  another  for  the  people.  It  dis- 
criminates between  the  rights  of  different 
classes  of  creditors,  allowing  the  rich  capital- 
ist to  demand  gold,  and  compelling  the  ordi- 
nary lender  of  money  on  individual  security 
to  receive  notes  which  the  Government  had 
purposely  discredited.  # # # # 


“1  have  proposed  an  amendment  , to  the 
Senate  amendment  upon  the  principal  of  leg- 
timate  parliamentary  rules,  that  you  may  make 
as  palatable  as  you  can  an  amendment  which 
you  do  not  like,  before  the  vote  is  taken  upon  it. 
My  amendment  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  a little  the  evils  and  hardships  of  the 
original  amendment  of  the  Senate.  And 
though  it  may  be  adopted,  I shall  vote  against 
the  whole  as  amended.  My  amendment  is  to 
except  from  the  operation  of  the  legal  tender 
clause  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  Those  who  supply  them  with  pro- 
visions, and  thus  put  them  upon  'the  same 
footing  with  the  Government  creditors  who 
hold  their  bonds.  I hope  they  will  not  be 
thought  less  meritorious  than  the  money 
changers.  I trust  it  will  bo  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment,  so  that 
if  this  pernicious  system  is  to  be  adopted,  if 
the  beauty  of  the  original  bill  is  to  be  entirely 
impaired,  those  who  are  fighting  our  battles, 
and  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  are  lying  in  their  graves  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  killed  in  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  be  placed  upon  no  worse  footing 
than  those  who  hold  the  bonds  of  the  Govern- 
ment and 'the  coin  of  the  country."’ 

So  we  see  that  just  at  the  moment  when 
Congress  had  got  the  thread  of  finance  into  a 
well  pitpared  skein,  easy  to  manage,  the  pre- 
tended friends  of  the  Government — the  gold 
worshippers  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia—came  upon  the  scene  in  great  affright, 
crying,  hold  ! The  Senate  heard  the  call,  and 
allowed  the  bullionists  to  so  tangle  the  skein 
by  the  jerking  of  a single  thread  that  to  this 
day  the  complications  to  which  it  led  have 
not  been  overcome,  and  their  effects  will  not 
be  obliterated  for  several  generations.  By  this 
unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  more  than  a thousand 
million  dollars  were  added  to  the  national  debt, 
and  beside  this,  the  encouragement  it  gave  to 
the  South  probably  prolonged  the  war  many 
months.  Under  this  provision  to  whichwe  have 
referred— allowing  the  funding  of  legal  tender 
notes  into  5-20  bonds  at  the  option  of  the  hold- 
ers,—everything  was  working  fairly,  when  at 
the  request  of  the  bankers,  endorsed  by  Sec- 
retary Chase,  a bill  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved, March  3, 1863.  taking  away  the  privi- 
lege of  exchanging  legal  tender  notes  for 
5-20  bonds  at  par  after  July  1, 1863.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the'heels  of  this,  at  the  request  of 
these  philanthropic  (?)  money  changers,  the 
National  Bank  act  was  passed.  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  all'  this  was  done  solely  fer  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  “ Boys  in  Blue”  and  their 
suffering  families  ? Why,  would  you  believe 
it?  these  kind-hearted  bankers,  who  always 
work  with  a single  eye  for  the  public 
good,  paid  from  January  1st,  1864,to  January  1, 

J 872.  by  way  of  taxes— so  Comptroller  Kuox 
has  recently  informed  us — more  than  $40,000,- 
000.  Including  interest  from  time  of  payment 
at  only  6 per  cent.,  it  must  now  amount  to 
about  $50,000,000  in  currency,  and  sad  to  re- 
late, these  kind-hearted  gentleihen  have  only 
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received  from  the  Government  by  way  of  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  pledge— but  which  ought 
to  have  been  cancelled  instead — for  securing 
the  $300,000,000  National  Bank  circulation 
only  $18,000,000  in  gold  per  year  for  these 
eight  years,  making  a total  in  currency  includ- 
ing interest  on  reinvestments  up  to  January 
last  a sum  probablj  a trilio  less  than  $250,, 
000,000,  in  lieu  of  the  $50,000,000  paid.  It  is 
really  too  bad,  for  with  all  the  other  draw- 
backs, such  as  losses  upon  loans  made  to 
fathers,  brothers,  cousins  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, always  a burden,  these  worthy 
bankers,  far  and  near,  only  manned— after 
gold  fell  off  in  price— to  declare  dividesds  on 
their  capital,  after  paying  meagre  salaries  to 
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as  follows: 

In  i860 eleven  per  cent. 

“ 1870 ten  “ “ 

“ 1871 ten  “ “ 

‘i  1872 teu  “ “ 

Just  think  what  a debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
these  bankers  ! To  be  sure  they  have  been  oc- 
casionally compelled  to  act  like  some  horses 
we  have  seen  that  could  not  make  it  con- 
venient to  move  on,  even  when  urgent  business 
required,  but  they  have  nobly  made  amends  for 
this  in  going  so  rapidly  at  other  times,  that  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  common  people 
who  do  not  know  any  better  than  to  go  on 
foot,  are  almost  miraculous.  Can  any  sane 
man  doubt  the  propriety  of  continuing  these 
institutions  to  the  end  of  time  ? For  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  they  have  done  much  less 
harm  in  these  eight  years,  than  a like  number 
of  the  old  wild-cat  banks  would  have  done  in 
half  that  time. 

In  July,  1869,  while  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  purchasing  five-twenty  bonds  then  due 
or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and 
paying  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and 
upwards,  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  face 
value  ©f  the  bonds  purchased— a premium  of 
more  than  twenty  per  cent. — we  went  to  the 
Sub-Treasury  in  New-York  wiib  a one  hundred 
dollar  legal  tender  note  of  the  original  issue  of 
1862,  on  the  face  of  which  was  printed:  “ The 
Government  of  the  United  States  promise  to 

Cat  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New-York  one 
tdred  dollars,”  &c.,  &c-  On  the  back  of  it 
was  the  following:  “ This  note  is  a legal  ten- 
der  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except 
duties  on  imports,  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt;  and  is  exchangeable  for  United  States 
six  per  cent,  twenty  year  bonds,  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five 
years.” 

We  went  into  the  private  office  of  General 
Butterfield,  the  then  assistant  Treasurer,  and 
said:  General,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pay 

this  note  to-day  T’  He  looked  at  us,  hesitated  a 
little,  and  then  said:  “What  do  you  want?” 
AVe  said  to  him,  “You  ought  to  know  all 
about  that.  We  read  on  the  face  of  the  note  a 


promise  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
bearer  at  the' Sub-Treasury  iu  New-York.”  We 
then  went  on  to  say:  “ We  observe  you  have 


plenty  of  money;  so  much  that  you  are  paying 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  upwards, 
for  a hundred,  in  five-twenty  bonds,  which  the 
Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  for 
the  next  thirteen  years;  we  therefore  leave 
you  to  say  what  we  shall  have.”  After  a little 
pause  we' added:  “It  you  have  two  kinds  of 
money,  we  want  the  best.  We  make  no  com- 
plaint that  we  have  received  no  interest  for  the 
past  seven  years,  as  we  have  made  no  demand 
for  payment  until  now.  Let  us  remind  you, 
however,  that  the  holders  of  five-twenty  bonds 
have  been  receiving  six  per  cent,  annually  in 
gold  for  seven  years,  ana  if  that  gold  was  sold 
at  the  current  premium  from  time  to  time,  it 
would  now  [July,  1860]  amount  to  nearly  nine- 
ty-five dollars  on  the  hundred, -^-adding  interest 
accumulated  on  the  re  investments — but  mean- 
while our  poor  legal  tender  note  has  not  pceived 
a cent  from  the  Government,  by  way  of  interest- 
Now  the  least  that  the  Government  ought  to 
do,  all  the  circumstances  being  considered,  is 
to  give  us  such  money  as  will  be  acceptable  at 
the  Custom-house  in  payment  of  duties." 

Assistant  Treasurer  Butterfield  was  appar- 
ently very  much  puzzled,  and  finally  turned 
the  matter  over  to  a subordinate,  who  said  he 
could  not  do  anything  more  than  give  us 
smaller  notes  of  the  same  sort.  We  obtained 
DO  satisfaction,  as  we  expected  at  the  outset. 
We  took  the  trouble  to  make  the  demand,  and 
subsequently  had  the  note  protested  for  non- 
payment, for  the  purpose  simply  of  briajpng 
out  iu  bold  relief  the  great  mistake  the  Gov- 
ernment was  making;  but  the  then  existing 
policy  has  not  been  materially  changed  to  this 
day.  We  did  not  care  to  obtain  payment  in 
gold  for  the  note,  but  we  did  want  some  recog- 
nition of  our  rights.  We  didn't  even  earnestly 
claim  a five-twenty  bond,  bearing  interest  at 
six  per  cent.,  according  to  the  promise  printed 
on  the  face  of  the  $100  note,  but  wo  did  most 
heartily  believe  that  legal  tender  notes  should 
be  exchangeable,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
for  a bond,  payable  on  demand,  in  the  same 
currency,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of,  say  three 
aud  sixty-five  hundredths  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  that  they  should  be  received  for  duties; 
aud  such  acknowledgment,  even  then,  would 
have  been  tardy  justice. 

But  what  do  the  laws— that  were  then  and 
are  now — on  the  statute  books,  uurepealed,  say  ? 

In  Section  One  of  the  Legal  Tej;der  Act 
it  is  declared  that  Legal  Tender  notes  “ shall 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  loans  made  to 
the  United  States,  and  of  all  taxes,  internal 
duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands^  of  every 
kind,  due  to  the  United  Stales,  except  duties 
on  imports  and  interest  and  of  all  claims 
AND  DEMANDS  against  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept  for  interest  upon  bonds,  notes  and  certifi- 
cates of  debt  or  deposit,  and  shall  also  be  law- 
ful money  and  a legal  tender  in  payment  of 
ALT.  DEBTS,  PDBLIC  AND  PEIVATB,  Within  the 
United  States,  exceyt  duties  on  imports  and 
interest,  as  aforesaid^ 

An  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  March  12,  and  the  Senate 
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March  15, 1869,  after  stating  that  the  Legal 
Tender  Notes  and  certain  bonds  shall  be  paid 
in  coin,  further  and  expressly  declares  that 

NON®  of  said  interest  bearing  obligations  not 
already  due  shall  be  paid  or  redeemed  before 
maturity,  unless  at  suck  time  United  Slates 
notes  shall  he  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option 
of  the  holder^  or  unless,  at  such  time,  bouds  of 
tne  United  States  beariag  a lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  bouds  to  be  redeemed  can  be 
sold  at  par  in  coin  ; and  the  United  States  al- 
so solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  provision 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  re- 
demption of  United  States  notes  in  coin.” 

Are  we  not  correct  in  saying  that  this  Act  of 
March,  1869 — the  first  bill  that  General  Grant 
signed  as  President— plainly  declares,  in  rub- 
stance,  that  five-twenty  bonds  shall  not  be 
paid  before  maturity,  except  in  legal  tender 
notes,  or  their  equivalent?  Then,  by  what 
authority  of  law  has  Secretary  Boutwell  been 
purchasing  these  bonds  at  a premium,  while 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  past-due,  pro- 
tested legal  tender  note  has  been  made  ? 

If  a man  of  business  were  to  purchase  his 
obligations,  which  had  ten  or  twelve  years  to 
run,  at  a premium  however  small,  giving  in 
payment  forth©  same  his  own  notes  payable  on 
demand,  how  Idng,  think  you,  would  his  cred- 
itors allow  him  his  freedom  ? Would  they  not 
apply  to  the  courts  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  pleading  that  he  had  become  a luna- 
tic, and  was  wasting  his  property  ? Or,  if  the 
creditors  felt  secure,  would  not  the  relatives 
most  interested  be  warranted  in  making  such 
application  for  the  protection  of  all  concerned  ? 
That  such  would  be  the  natural  result  none 
can  doubt.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  our 
finance  minister,  who  has  been  pursuing  a 
similar  course  for  the  past  three  or  four  years? 
Mr.  Boutwell  has  had  the  very  beat  possible 
opportunity  of  inscribing  his  name  high  in 
the  temple  of  fame;  but  what  a sad  failure  ho 
has  made.  Mr.  Bout  well’s  main,  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  making  his  survey 
of  the  financial  situation,  he  has  taken  gold  as 
the  land-mark,  A civil  engineer,  in  indicating 
the  boundaries  of  a tract  ot  land  in  accordance 
with  a deed  duly  authenticated  and  recorded, 
might  as  well  take  a fioating  ship  as  the  place 
of  beginning.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  criti- 
cise Mr.  Boutwell  too  Severely,  as  he  has,  no 
doubt,*  been  misled  by  others;  as  many  men, 
including  merchants,  bankers,  Congressmen, 
and  even  editors,  have  been  taxing  their  busy 
brains  in  the  endeavor  to  search  out  a navig- 
able channel  through  the  Arctic  regions  of 
specie-payment  resumption.  The  labor  ex- 
pended the  last  six  or  seven  years  in  this 
worse  than  useless  effort,  including  the  exami- 
nation into  the  probabilities  and  amounts  of 
shipments  and  re-shipments  of  gold,  which 
ought  to  concern  no  one  besides  the  miners 
and  the  metal  or  old  junk  dealers,  would  have 
rebuilt  the  districts  in  Chicago  and  Boston, 
which  were  devastated  by  the  two  memora- 
ble conflagrations  of  1871-2,  and  filled  the  ware- 


houses with  a vastly  larger  stock  of  valuable 
goods  than  was  consumed. 

No  man  can  candidly  examine  this  subject 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  gold  is 
an  article  of  merchandise  which  has  been 
greatly  overrated,  and  also  that  its  value  never 
has  been  and  nevercan  be  made  uniform.  Let 
Congress  assume  the  most  unwarranted  dicta- 
torial and  arbitrary  authority,  it  will  still  lack 
the  power  to  “ fix  the  value  thereof,"  as  the 
Constitution  requires  it  shall  do  with  money. 
Congress  once  attempted  to  govern  the  price  of 
gold.  The  gold  bill  which  was  approved  June 
17,  1864,  was  intended  to  prevent  speculative 
sales  of  this  metal,  but  it  only  seemed  to  ag- 
gravate the  trouble,  and  Congress  becoming 
frightened,  repealed  the  bill,  July  2nd.;  or, 
only  15  days  after  it  became  a law. 

In  Wall  St.  parlance,  gold  can  be  “cornered” 
much  more  readily  than  stocks,  bonds,  wheat, 
corn,  pork,  cotton,  or  other  articles  of  which 
gambling  sales  for  future  delivery  are  made. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  and  costly 
evidence ; and  it  will  b©  again  proved,  and 
that  to  our  sorrow,  if  gold  should  unfortu- 
nately be  re-enthroned  as  the  only  legal- 
tender  of  the  country.  We  unhesitatingly 
predict,  however,  that  such  a disaster  will 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  nation.  Our 
civilization  is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
such  folly. 

But  admitting,  a moment,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  such  a disaster  as  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  according  to  the  desires  of 
some,  is  in  store  for  us,  what  can  we  hope  for 
in  the  future  ? To  illustrate  what  might  hap- 
pen, let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  A should 

invite  nine  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  New 
York  to  dine  with  him,  and  after  they  had  met 
and  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  he  should  say 
to  them: — “I  have  a grand  scheme  to  submit 
for  your  consideration.  It  is  of  a confiden- 
tial nature,  and  I claim  from  you  all  that  it 
shall  be  kept  by  each  an  inviolable  secret, 
whether  you  concur  and  co  operate  with  mo 
or  not.”  After  receiving  positive  assurance 
that  it  will  be  so  regarded  and  faithfully  main- 
tained, Mr.  A unfolds  his  views  to  the 

wealthy  guests  something  after  this  fashion: 
“ I have  ciirefully  considered  the  matter,  and, I 
find  that  I can  control  in  my  own  right  forty 
million  dollars;  and  I have  canvassed  your 
individual  ability,  and  have  put  down  ten 
millions  for  B,  twelve  millions  for  C,  twenty 
millions  for  D,  etc.,  etc.,  in  all  aggregating 
fully  two  hundred  million  dollars, as  the  amount 
which  we  ten  men  can  control."  This  being 
admitted^  he  then  adds: — “My  scheme  is  based 
upon  the  estimate  of  our  combiuod  wealth, 
just  submitted;  in  the  correctness  of  which 
you  have  concurred.  It  is  a fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  throughout  the 
country  ar<i  blinded  to  their  own  interests,  and 
are  determined  lo  coDtiune,as  in  former  times, 
the  use  of  gold  as  the  basis  of  the  currency  of 
the  country, notwithstanding  that  it  always  has 
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and  must  continue  lo  work  great  harm  when 
thus  used,  especially  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  It  will,  however, work  great  profit  to  us, 
if  we  manage  properly.” 

“ After  encouraging  and  strengthening  this 
hallucination”— he  continues— “ in  regard  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by  the  use 
of  the  press,  in  reporting  certain  movements 
which  we  may  make,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  hiding  our  real  views  and  operations  from 
the  public,  I propose  that  each  one  of  us  pro- 
ceed quietly  to  sell  all  our  real  estate  and 
other  property  at  present  high  prices,  and 
purchase  Government  eocurities,  and  also 
make  deposits,  judiciously  distributed  with 
the  varmus  banks,  bankers,  trust  com- 
panies, and  when  unobserved,  occasion- 
ally take — and  permanently  bold— large 

amounts  of  certificates  of  gold  deposited 
with  the  Government.  The  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  people,  and  the  argu- 
ments that  would  be  deduced  from  the  hoard- 
ing of  such  Government  issues,  would  materi- 
ally hasten  resumption.  1 desire  that  we  all 
meet  secretly,  as  often,  as  once  in  thirty 
days,  in  order  that  each  of  us  may  report 
progress,  and  decide  as  to  minor  operations, 
and  consult  as  to  the  safety  of  our  deposits.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can 
probably  convert  all  our  property  into  demand 
obligations,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1874; 
and  if  we  act  judiciously,  we  can  give  so 
much  assistance  in  the  matter  that  specie  pay- 
ments shall  have  been  by  that  time  resumed, 
and  our  wealth  shall  also  be,  at  the  same  lime, 
subject  to  immediate  demand  in  gold,  from 
the  various  institutions  of  this  and  adjacent 
cities,  including  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Then 
will  th^  time  have  arrived  for  us  to  reap  un- 
precedented harvests  of  wealth.  As  w©  will 
not  commence  10  move  until  Congress  shall 
have  adjourned,  it  will  be  incapable  of 
promptlj^  affording  any  financial  relief  what- 
ever. I should  propose  that  each  of  us,  at 
this  juncture,  withdraw,  in  as  quiet  a man- 
ner as  possible,  say  ten  per  cent,  on  each  and 
all  of  our  deposits  in  banks  and  with  bankers 
every  ten  days,  leaving  the  withdrawing  of  the 
deposits  with  the  Government  as  the  last  turn 
of  the  screw.  Then,  with  our  money  in  hand 
and  panic  prices  prevailing,  we  could  purchase 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  continent.” 

He  concludes  by  saying:— “ This  is  a brief 
outline  of  the  picture;  I leave  the  filling  up 
for  you  to  finish;  I am  not  equal  to  the  task. 
The  panics  of  1837  and  1857,  when  conopared 
with  the  one  we  should  thus  create,  would  be 
as  tiny  brooks  compared  with  the  majestic 
Hudson.  The  ‘field’  would  be  ours,  and  we 
could  help  ourselves  to  the  spoils  without 
hindrance.  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  this 
proposition?  will  you  co-operate  with  me?  If 
you  will,  greater  wealth  than  that  of  Crmsus 
shall  be  ours." 

We  have  been  quietly  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain for  what  uses,  if  any,  gold  is  specially 
needed.  Thus  far,  no  one  wo  have  asked  has 
been  able  to  suggest  auything  important  out- 


side of  the  ornamental  arts;  (excepting,  per- 
haps, when  used  as  an  apothecary’s  tincture 
for  the  cure  of  something  like  scrofulous  dis- 
eases,and  then,  because  of  its  posinous  charac- 
ter, it  is  only  prescribed  as  a dernier  ressort). 
And  there  is  little  doubt  that  even  for  orna<- 
mentation  gold  would  soon  be  superseded  by 
some  other  metal,  if  the  relative  market  values  , 
were  reversed.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the 
intrinsic  value  of  gold  is  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  very  small,  it  requires  but  little 
space  for  storage.  Chevalier,  in  1848,  esti- 
mated the  entire  amount  of  gold  known  to 
the  world,  in  bullion  and  ornaments,  at 
$3,000,000,000.  Estimates  at  the  present  time 
made  by  the  best  authorities,  put  it  at  about 
the  same  figure,  not  including  Asia.  A cubic 
foot  ot  pure  gold  weighs  17,504  ounces  (Troy), 
and  it  is  said  to  be  worth  about  $360,000  at 
our  coin  standard.  Therefore,  8,333  cubic  feet 
is  the  total  amount  of  gold,  upon  which  so 
much  dependence  is  placed  by  the  gold  wor- 
shippers for  furnishing  a currency  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  commerce.  It  would  only 
make  a solid  block  30  feet  long  and  30  wide  by 
9Mi  feet  deep.  All  the  gold  coin  and  orna- 
ments in  the  United  States  to-day,  if  melted 
down,  would  not  make  a solid  cube  of  15  feet. 
The  “ imaginary  Golden  Calf”  worshipped  by 
such  specie-payment-advocates  as  are  desir- 
ous to  see  an  accumulation  of  coin  to  the 
amount  of,  say  $250,000,000  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  would  not  make  a solid  cubic 
block  of  nirw  feet.  This  latter  amount  of  gold 
would  be  barely  sufficient  to  make  a pedestal 
such  as  that  of  the  Equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  on  Union  Square. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  toppling  over  of 
the  pyramid  of  credit,  placed  on  its  apex— of 
gold— which  occurred  in  1857,  and  numerous 
other  financial  catastrophes  which  preceded  it 
in  this  country  and  Europe  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  ought  to  have  convinced  all  busi- 
ness men  of  the  extreme  folly  of  reljdng 
upon  a gold  basis,  so  often  proved  fallacious. 

It  is  a moderate  estimate  to  say  that  at  least 
5,000,000  men,  woihen  and  children  in  the 
United  States — to  say  nothing  of  European 
countries- were  kept  out  of  employment  for 
a twelvemonth,  as  the  result  of  the  panic  ot 
1857;  and  that  their  average  wages  tor,  say 
three  hundred  days  in  a year,  would  reach,  in- 
cluding board,  one  dollar  per  day.  This  would 
give  us  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  as 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
year,  through  unemployed  labor,  caused  by  the 
panic. 

And  where  are  the  mathematicians  and  po- 
litical economists  who  have  the  ability  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  this  loss  upon  the 
progress  of  the  nation?  As  an  illustration  of 
our  meaning,  let  us  suppose  that  a young 
man  is  employed  as  a clerk  at  a salary  of  $10 
per  week  the  first  year,  out  of  which  he  must 
pay  for  his  board  $8  per  week,  and  with  the 
remaining  $2  is  just  able,  by  pinching  econo- 
my, lo  purchase  needed  clothing,  having 
nothing  over  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
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second  year  his  salary  is  made  $12  per  week, 
and  by  practicing  the  same  economy  he  lays 
aside,  for  **  a rainy  day,”  this  advance  of  ^ 
per  week — or  $104  for  the  year.  Now,  what 
ratio  does  the  salary  of  the  first  year  bear  to 
the  salary  of  the  second?  Is  it  as  10  is  to  12, 
or  as  nothing  is  to  104?  Who  will  give  us  a 
correct  answer? 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  fairly,  we  shall  at 
once  perceive  that  merchandise,  whether  gold, 
silver,  or  anything  else,  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be,  a just  standard  of  value.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  values  of  all  products, 
whether  from  the  mines,  the  manufactory,  or 
the  farm,  are  constantly  changing.  They  are 
estimated  from  time  to  time  only  by  way  of 
comparison,  and  then  the  conclusions  are 
necessarily  of  a very  indefinite  and  unstable 
character. 

While  frankly  admitting  that  the  use  of  gold 
and  silrer  as  money  is  a grand  step  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  cowry  shells,  cut  nails,  and 
tobacco,  were  used  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  other  commodities,  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  further  improvement  is  necessary. 

Gold  has  so  far  depreciated  in  value,  com- 
pared with  other  products  of  the  country,  that 
a given  amount  of  a certain  fineness  will  not 
to-day  purchase  one  half  the  amount,  even  of 
farm  products,  that  it  would  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America,  money  was 
so  scarce  that  the  price  of  a day’s  work  was 
fixed  by  act  of  the  English  Parliament  in  1351 
atone  penny  per  day:  and  in  1314  the  allow- 
ance of  the  chaplain  to  the  Scotch  bishops 
(then  in  prison  in  England)  was  three  half- 
pence per  day.  At  this  time,  24  eggs  were 
sold  for  a penny,  a pair  of  shoes  for  four  pence, 
a fat  goose  for  2^  pence,  a hen  for  a penny, 
wheat  three  pence  per  bushel,  and  a fat  ox  for 
SIX  shillings  and  eight  pence.  On  the  whole, 
human  labor  bought  on  the  average  about  half 
as  much  food,  and  perhaps  one-fourth  as  much 
cloth  or  clothiug  as  it  now  does.  We  think 
‘Hhe  good  old  times  ” are  not  worth  recalling. 
Have  Gold,  Silvevy  and  Copper  changed  %n 
value  since  the  fourteenth  century  ? What  an- 
swer can  the  advocates  of  a gold  standard  for 
measuring  values  make  to  this  quesiion'l  That 
Gold  HAS  changed  in  value^  immensely,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Hence  it  can  no  more  be  a 
irue  standard  of  value,  than  a growing  plant 
can  be  a standard  of  measure,  or  a lump  of 
meltiug  ice  a standard  of  weight. 

Our  worthy  and  enterprising  friend  Henry 
Qews,  in  a paper  recently  issued  entitled — 
‘Our  Monelary  Evils;  Suggestions  for  their 
Remedy’— ably  sets  forth  the  evils  of  our 
present  monetary  system.  He  says: 

“ Every  Winter,  money  is  a drug  at  the 
linancial  centre,  and  every  Spring  it  becomes 
60  scarce  as  to  cause  much  inconvenience;  in 
the  Summer  it  again  accumulates  tothe  extent 
of  superbundance,  and  in  the  late  Fall  the 
supply  IS  luadequate;  the  wants  of  the  interior 
can  bo  only  partially  supplied,  and  that  at  the 
expense  of  panic  in  Wall*  street.  During  the 


periods  of  case,  speculation  takes  unbounded 
license,  and  the  prices  of  securities  are  forced 
up  beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  while  the 
stringency  compels  a wholesale  realizing,  with 
the  result  of  a fall  in  prices  below  the  real 
merits  of  the  secarities,  and  consequent  fail- 
ures and  general  alarm.  These  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  stock  values  furnish  the  main  aliment 
to  the  demoralizing  speculations  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  attract  the  ablest  financial 
talent  of  the  country  into  an  employment  little 
better  in  its  morals  or  its  results  than  that  of  the 
faro-bank.  These,  however,  are  by  nomeaus  the 
worst  consequences  of  the  violent  oscillatious 
in  our  money  market.  None  are  benefited  by 
the  periods  of  extreme  ease;  for,  as  money 
centers  here  in  seasons  of  abundance  only  be- 
cause it  is  not  wanted  in  the  interior,  the 
ppdncing  and  mercantile  classes  outside  this 
city  derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the 
low  rates;  and  those  among  our  local  capi 
talists  who  may  be  tempted  into  business  by 
the  temporary  cheapness  of  loans  soon  find 
tfaomselvefl  embarrassed  by  a period  of  panic. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  seasons  of 
stringency,  all  sections  sympathize  with  the 
derangements  at  New  York.  The  marketing 
of  the  crops  is  obstructed.  The  produce 
merchants  of  the  West  and  the  cotton  mer- 
chants of  the  South  cannot  procure  sufficient 
currency  for  buying  the  crops  from  the  farmer 
and  the  planter;  they  are  embarrassed  in  car- 
rying  their  stocks  of  produce,  through  the 
inability  of  the  banks  of  the  interior  to  get 
adequate  re-discounts  of  paper  at  New  York, 
and  have,  therefore,  to  forego  legrimate  opera- 
tions, or  to  realize  at  a disadvantage.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  lack  of  credit  and  mone- 
tary facilities  for  marketing  the  crops,  the 
farmers  are  unable  to  settle  with  the  store- 
keepers, and  the  store-keepers  with  the  interior 
jobbers;  and  irregularities  in  the  settlements 
of  country  merchants  with  distributing 
houses  of  the  seaboard  cities  are  the  winding 
up  of  this  series  of  derangements. 

After  discussing  at  length  the  remedy  for 
these  difldciilties,  Mr.  Clews  concludes  with  the 
following  recapitulation: 

“ The  measures  which  I would  respectfully 
suggest  as  calculated  to  place  our  mouetary 
affairs  upon  a steadier  and  more  natural  basis 
are: 

1.  The  removal  or  the  amelioration  of  the  ex- 
isting restrictions  upon  the  reserves  of  the  na- 
tional banks. 

2.  Free  issues  of  bank  currency,  upon  de- 
posits^of  bonds  at  Washington,  as  at  present. 

3.  ESective  arrangements  for  insuring  the 
contraction  of  the  bank-note  circulation, 
through  redemption,  in  seasons  of  undue  abun- 
dance of  money:  and, 

4.  The  utter  abolition  of  the  Usury  laws. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  these  recommenda- 
tions.—First  ; “The  removal  or  the  amelioration 
of  restrictions  upon  the  reserves  of  the  national 
banks.”  We  may  pass  that  as  unimportant;  and 
leaving  the  second  for  the  moment,  take  up 
the  third:  “ Effective  arrangements  for  insur- 
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ing  the  contraction  of  the  bank  note  circulation 
through  redemption,  in  seasons  of  undue  abun- 
dance of  money  “ We  should  say  that  there  is 
“ a cat  in  the  meal”  here,  and  that  the  plan 
would  not  work,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  past,  that,  with  the  endorsement  of  a giant 
like  tho  (jfovernment  on  a note,  the  people  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  maker — a 
pigmy  bank.  Then  the  fourth,  “The  utter 
abolition  of  the  Usury*  laws,”  we  must  most 
heartily  endorse;  as  the  abrogation  of  all  usury 
laws  will  benefit  the  man  who  may  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  a borrower.  And  now  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  second  recommendation,  which 
we  passed  by,  a moment  ago,  viz.,  “ Free  issues 
of  bank  currency  upon  deposits  of  bonds  at 
Washington,  as  at  present  ? ” With  a 
Government  endorsement,  such  as  we  now 
have  on  National  Bank  Notes,  there  can  be 
no  more  bank  redemption  in  the  tuturo  than 
in  the  past.  Let  us  suppose  for  a moment, 
then,  that  all  persons  be  freely  allowed 
the  privil^e  to  de^sit  Government  Bonds 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  and  receive 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  theBonds  in 
currency,  and  continue  to  receive  the  interest 
on  the  Bonds  sOmi-annually — as  all  should,  if 
any.  are  so  allowed— and  then  inquire  how  it 
would  work.  For  example  a man  has  $200,000 
face  value  in  Bonds.  He  makes  his  deposit  of 
Bonds,  and  receives  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  or  $180,000,  in  circulating  notes. 
With  these  he  at  once  purchases  Bonds 
paying,  say,  twelve  per  cent,  premium,  and 
obtains  in  round  numbers,  $160,000  in  Bonds; 
makes  his  deposit  again,  and  receives  $144,000 
in  not6a,  and  thus  continues  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration until  he  has  a credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  deposits  of  Bonds, 
drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
to  the  amount  of  $770,000,  in  round  numbers, 
against  which  he  is  debited' with  circulating 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $603,000,  on  which  he 
pays  no  interest,  and  has  in  hand — say,  $54,600, 
to  loan  on  call.  Is  not  this  altogether  too 
enticing  ? Under  such  operations  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  currency  would  become 
very  considerably  inflated. 

Facts  enough  have  been  hastily  and  crudely 
mentioned  to  convince  every  candid  mind  that 
in  the  use  of  gold  as  money  there  is  no  safety 
for  the  business  man  who,  thinking  he  finds  it 
necessary,  gives  and  receives  promises  to  pay 
dollars  at  a future  date.  The  same  may  be 
said,  only  in  less  degree,  of  National  Bank  cir- 
culation and  also — but  in  a much  milder  form 
still— of  the  present  imperfect  Legal  Tender 
Notes.  If  this  be  true,  then  we  have  tom 
away  the  broken  prop  upon  which  many,  to 
their  sorrow,  have  m the  past,  placed  reliance 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs,  and 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  National  Paper  Money  which 
we  have  suggested. 

Is  it  not  the  net  rent,  after  paying  insurance, 
etc.,  of  a house,  a store,  or  other  real  or  per- 
• sonM  property,  if  that  rent  is  made  permanent, 
which  determines  the  value  ol  such  property  ? 


This,  all  must  admit.  Then,  as  the  rent  of 
any  and  all  things,  if  definitely  and  perman- 
ently fixed,  determines  their  value,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  a measure  of  value,  much 
nearer  perfect  than  gold  or  silver  ever  have 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  m^  be  secured,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  Government,  as  such, 
and  to  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity, 
by  the  issue  on  the  part  of  the  former  of  Pa- 
per Money  Tokens,  made  a full  legal  tender, 
regulating  the  value  and  volume  of  tho  same 
by  making  them  interchangeable,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  holder,  with  Government  bonds 
bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest. 

As  rent  or  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  capi- 
tal bears  so  important  a part  as  that  of  a 
“ governor”  in  regulating  the  volume  of  the 
currency  we  advocate,  (as  it  will  accuratelv, 
and  at  the  same  time  “ fix  the  value  thereof,”} 
let  us  look  at  this  subject  a single  moment. 

Many  men  carelessly  conclude  that  3 per 
cent,  is  just  one  half  of  6 per  cent.  But  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  tact  : 

If  one  dollar  be  invested  and  the  interest 
added  to  tho  principal  annually y at  the  rates 
named,  we  shall  have  the  following  result  as 
tho  accumulation  of  one  hundred  years: 


One  Dollar,  lOO  years,  at  1 


do  do  3 

do  do  6 

do  do  8 

do  do  9 

do  do  10 

do  do  12 

do  do  15 

do  do  18 

do  do  24 


^ cent. 

do 

,,  19  U 

do 

340M 

do 

..  2,203 

do 

6,543 

do 

13,809 

do 

84,675 

do 

..  1,174,405 

do 

..  15,146,007 

do 

..2,551,799,404 

There  are  probably  fewjiowever  familiar  with 
the  subject  of  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  put 
of.  interest,  who  would  not  be  startled  at  the 
statement  that  the  cost  of  the  outfit  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery, 
put  at  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  would  by  this 
time  have  amounted  to  more  than  the  entire 
money  value  of  this  continenty  together  with  the 
accumulations  from  the  industry  of  all  who  have 
lived  upon  it.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them 
reckon  the  amount,  estimating  the  entire  outfit 
to  have  cost  only  the  small  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars,  and  remembering  that  money 
doubles,  at  six  percent.,  in  a little  less  than 
twelve  years — or  accurately,  in  eleven  years, 
ten  months,  and  twenty-one  days.  Allowing 
it  to  double  every  twelve  years,  this  five  thous- 
and dollars  at  interest  at  six  per  cent,  since 
1492,  it  will  be  found,  would  have  amounted 
to  $17,895,700,000,000;  which,  estimating  the 
population  of  the  entire  continent  of  America 
(North  and  South)  to  be  eighty-five  millions, 
or  seventeen  million  families  (averaging  five 
members  each)  would  give  more  than  a million 
dollars  as  the  p(>S8ession  of  every  one  of  these. 
The  interest  upon  a million  dollars  at  six  per 
cent,  is  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  would 
now  be  the  priacely  annual  income  of  each  of 
these  seventeen  million  families  from  the  ac- 
cumulations up  to  this  time  upon  so  small  a 
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sum  as  that  named  for  the  outfit  of  the  dis- 
coverer. 

In  Hildreth’s  History  of  the  United 
States,”  it  is  stated  that  Manhattan  Island — 
afterward  called  New  Amsterdam,  now  the 
City  of  New  York— was  bought  hy  the  Dutch 
from  the  Indians,  for  sixty  guilders,  or  twenty^ 
four  dollars,  ($24)  and  this  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And  yet,  if  the 
purchasers  could  have  securely  placed  that  $24 
where  it  would  have  added  to  the  principal 
annually  interest  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent.,  the 
accumulation  would  exceed  the  present  mar- 
ket value  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York. 

Again,  it  a man  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
should  commence  business  with  a capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  could  by 
any  possibility  add  thereto  interest  at  our 
legal  rate  of  7 per  cent,  annually,  the  result 
would  be  (in  round  numbers)  as  follows: 

Age.  Capital. 

26 $100,000 

35  200,000 

45 400,000 

65  800,000 

66  1,600,000 

76 3,200,000 

85  6,400,000 

Now,  the  growth  of  National  Wealth  is  only 
about  3^  cent,  per  annum,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  those  who  have  placed  it 
much  higher,  through  comparing  the  old  valu- 
ations with  the  new  (which  have  been  greatly 
increased),  instead  of  taKing  as  the  basis  of, 
their  calculation,  as  they  should  have  done, 
the  actual  number  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  &c.,  at  the  diflerent  periods. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  great  mistake 
most  men  make  is  ifl  attempting  to  use  bor- 
rowed capital  at  an  immensely  high  rent,  or- 


dinarily termed  interest,  which,  by  the  use  o 
gold  as  currency,  is  often  forced  still  higher. 
While  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  re- 
mains at  the  present  rate,  the  average  man 
who  attempts  to  pay  even  7 per  cent,  for  all 
the  capital  he  can  get,  should  not  expect  to 
avojd  bankruptcy  as  the  result. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  primary  origin 
of  wealth  lies  in  the  earth,  in  connection  with 
air  and  sunlight,  many  persons  erroneously 
conclude  tliat  our  agricultural  and  mining  in- 
dustries aro  more  important  than  all  others 
combined  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. While  it  is  true  that  they  constitute  the 
substratum  upon  which  we  must  build,  it  is 
also  true  that  without  commerce,in  its  broadest 
sense,  we  should  possess  but  a very  small  por- 
tion of  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy.  When  we 
analyze  the  subject,  we  are  surprised  at  the  dis- 
coveries made.  We  ascertain  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  so-called  capital  of  the 
country,  and  a large  share  of  the  labor,  are 
employed  in  commercial  pursuits.  And  upon 
these  farmers  and  miners,  as  well  as  artisaus,. 
depend  tor  needful  supplies  of  implements  to 
facilitate  their  labors,  and  for  the  exchange  of 
their  products  for  other  commodities  needed  to 
enable  them  to  live  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. Without  commerce,  ships,  steamboats, 
railways,  telegraphs  would  never  have  been 
built,  nor  agricultural  implements  and  aids 
( except  of  the  very  crudest  sort), ever  have  been 
made;  ID  fact,  the  rude  methods  practiced  by  sav- 
ages to  obtain  a livelihood  would  still  prevail. 
Let  the  wide-awake,  go-ahead  American  have 
a fair  chance;  give  him  not  an  over-abundant, 
blit  dk  Jull  sugpl^  of  currency,  so  that  the  rate 


of  interest 


brou^rht  down  to  a level 


with  other  countries,  and  the  glories  of  our 
past,  as  compared  with  our  future,  would  pale 
like  the  moon  before  a full-orbed  sun. 
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